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HEADLINE NEWS 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





GERMANY INVADES 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM 


War waged on new front 


One week after their conquest of 
southern and central Norway, the Ger- 
man armies of Adolf Hitler invaded the 


Netherlands (Holland), Belgium, and 
Luxemburg. 
The attack, launched on all three 


countries at the same time, 
a Blitzkrieg (lightning war). It began 
at dawn, May 9th. Bombing planes 
went first. They bombed airports, rail- 
way terminals, and important military 
headquarters. 


was again 


Parachute Troops 

Some of the planes, equipped for 
carrying troops, dropped soldiers down 
in parachutes. These soldiers, with guns 
strapped to their backs, floated down in 
groups of 200 to 300. Transport planes 
landed other troops. The main army 
lines fo ‘ed across the borders. 

In a iy, it was history repeating 
itself, fon 1914 Germany struck 
France through Belgium. But, now, 
the Netherlands was included in the 
German pla of invasion. 

As we write this (on May 16th), the 
orming for a big battle. 
French aid Pyi*ish troops are rushing 
to the ai Dutch and Belgian troops. 
The Ge succeeded in driving 
through the Netherlands. Queen Wil- 
helmina fled to England on a British 
warship 


lines ai 


Germany's Air Weapon 

Germany's superiority in air power 
is making it much more difficult this 
time than it was in 1914 for the French 
and British. Then air power did not 
count for so much. Today Germany’s 
planes can bomb highways and rail- 
roads, and thus cause 
the Allies’ advance. 

What is Germany’s purpose in strik- 
ing at Belgium and Holland? Germany 
is doing this in order to be in a better 
position to wage the war against Britain 
and France. 


costly delays in 


By striking quickly and with full 
force, the Germans hope to seize Hol- 
land and Belgium before the Allies can 
give them sufficient aid. Once in con- 
trcl ef Belgium and Holland, the Ger- 
mans would be able to invade France 
at less cost in life and material; and to 
conduct swifter air raids on British ship- 
ping, ports, and naval bases. 


along the 


Chancellor Hitler ot Germany and 
his army officials want to gain this ad- 
vantage quickly. A long war, with the 
main front in Belgium, would not suit 
them. The Germans are not nearly so 
well perpared for a long war as are the 
Allies, who have control of the seas 
and can get supplies the world over. 

Germany did not strike directly at 
the Western Front (the border between 
Germany and France), because on 
France's side there is the strong Maginot 
Line. This is a chain of concrete and 
steel forts, most of them underground, 
which stretches along the entire Ger- 
man-French border. The Germans, on 
their side have an equally strong system 
of forts, known as the West Wall. 

France’s Maginot Line also extends 
French - Belgian border, 
though there it is not so strong as it 
is along the French-German border. 
France of course, had no fear of attack 
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“Paris 
; Christian Science Monitor map 
GERMAN INVASION of Holland, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg is shown by black 
arrows, The outline arrows show routes of 
Allies’ armies going to meet the German 
attack. The Allies sent troops into The 
Netherlands by sea. 


by Belgium. France continued the 
Maginot Line along the Belgian border 
just for such an emergency as has now 
happened _ Germany's attempt to in- 
vade France through Belgium. 
Belgium, too, has a Maginot Line, 
built as a defence against Germany. 





International 


WAR COMES to peaceful Holland. This 


windmill in a Dutch village casts its 
shadow on soldiers defending their home- 
land. German power was too much for them. 


Belgium’s Maginot Line extends from 
Liege and reaches almost to the French 
Maginot Line to the west of Luxemburg. 
(See map here.) The Belgian line is not 
very strong, and the Germans quickly 
pierced it. 

Germany's new victims are all con- 
etitutional monarchies, like Britain. Each 
country has a monarch, but the gov- 
erning is really done by elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Tiny Luxem- 
-urg is smaller than Rhode Island, our 
smallest state. Its monarch is Grand 
Duchess Charlotte. Luxemburg was 
seized by Germany early in the war of 
1914-1918, and regained its independ- 
ence after the war. 

Holland is about the size of Mary- 
land. Its monarch, Queen Wilhelmina, 
lias reigned for 42 years. Holland has 
been at peace for more than a hundred 
years. It was neutral in the war of 1914- 
1918. 

Belgium is slightly smaller than Hol- 
land. Its monarch is King Leopold III. 
In the war of 1914-1918, Belgium re- 
sisted the German invaders, but was 
conquered. After the war, Belgium re- 
gained its independence. 

Belgium has been Europe’s “favorite 


(Turn to next page) 
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THE WAR 


(Continued from preceding page) 
battleground” over a long period of 
time. Napoleon was finally defeated 
by the British at Waterloo, in Belgium. 
During the war of 1914-1918, some of 
the biggest battles were fought in Bel- 
gium. Many of the Allied soldiers killed 
in that war were buried in Flanders, 
which is a part of Belgium. Perhaps 
you have read the poem, In Flanders 
Fields, by John McCrae. 

Last week Luxemburg, with its army 
ef only 250 soldiers, yielded to Ger- 
Holland 
cpened its dikes, allowing the ocean 
to come in and flood about one fourth 
of its land. This hindered the advance 
of the Germans, but not enough to stop 
them 


many without a struggle. 


One thing seemed certain: Germany 
did not find Holland and Belgium the 
easy victim that Norway proved to be. 
In Norway, there was evidence that 
German agents and spies had prepared 
the way by getting certain high Nor- 
wegian officials to co-operate with the 
Cerman army of occupation. 


This was not likely to happen in 
Holland and Belgium. There the Dutch 
and Belgian governments had _ taken 
extra precautions to prevent the forma- 
tion of a “fifth column.” This is the 
name given to agents of a foreign nation 
and thuse who co-operate with them in 
spying activities and overthrowing the 
government of the country being in- 
vaded. 


The German invasion of Holland and 
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Wide World 


preparing to leap from his plane. 
photo, passed by the German censor, was 
taken during maneuvers last month. Ger- 
man parachute soldiers were well trained 
for this method of invasion. 


Belgium caused a change in the British 
government. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain resigned as soon as word of the 
invasion was flashed to London. 

Mr. Chamberlain had been Prime 
Ministe: for three years. His policy had 
been one of “appeasement.” That is, 
he tried to keep Chancellor Hitler and 
Germany satisfied by letting them have 
what they wanted: first Austria; then 
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HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF! The above photo was taken in 1914 when the 


Germans invaded Belgium at the start of a war that lasted four years, and drew in the 
United States. Photo shows Belgian peasants fleeing before the German advance in 1914, 
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Wide World 


Czecho-Slovakia; then Memel, a part 
of Lithuania. 

But when Germany invaded Poland, 
that was the straw that broke the camel's 
back. Prime Minister Chamberlain was 
ready to fight. [he people of Great 
Britain supported their government in 
the decision to fight. France, too, agreed 
that the time had come. 

As head of Britain at war, Chamber- 
lain was often criticized for not leading 
the Allies to take the initiative. It 
seemed that the Allies were sitting back 
and waiting for Germany to move. 

When Germany moved into Denmark 
and Norway, it happened so fast that 
Britain and France could not get there 
in time to drive out the Germans. Once 
again Chamberlain was criticized. Pub- 
lic opinion, especially among the labor 
unions and poorer classes of people, 
demanded that he resign. 

On April 8th, by the close vote of 
281 to 200, the House of Commons 
agreed to let Chamberlain hold his 
office as head of the government. Just 
one day after this vote was taken, Ger- 
many launched its attack on Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. That was 
enough for Chamberlain and the British 


people. He resigned. 
Churchill Takes Over 


The new Prime Minister is Winston 
Churchill, who had been First Lord of 
the Admiralty (head of the navy). He 
was able to get the support of Labor 
and Liberal leaders, who agreed to take 
places in his cabinet. Thus Britain’s 
new Prime Minister has the confidence 
of all its major parties. 

The invasion of Belgium, Holland 
and Luxemburg caused alarm and anger 
throughout the world. 

President Roosevelt, in Washington, 
D. C., said that the people of the West- 
ern Hemisphere were shocked and an- 
gered by the invasion. The President 
was speaking before the American 
Scientific Congress, a meeting of scien- 
tists of North and South America. 

The American countries want to live 
at peace the President said, but we 
should not think that our safety is 
assured simply because the war is 3,000 
miles away. 





Last Issue of Term 


This is the final issue of Junior 
Scholastic until September. The 
Editor respectfully requests teach- 
ers to place their tentative “no risk” 
orders now for delivery of the first 
issue when school re-opens in Sep- 
tember. This cooperation on the 
part of teachers will greatly facili- 
tate the work of our subscription 
department this summer. 

Thank you, and a happy vacation 
to all! 
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PARENTS-TEACHERS 
STATE “RIGHTS” 


A guide for youth 


Parents and teachers in many com- 
munities belong to Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. These are groups which work 
for the good of the schools and pupils. 
The local Associations belong to the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which holds a convention 
every year. 

The 1940 convention was held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, last week. Parents 
and teachers discussed school problems. 
Then they issued a statement as a guide 
for local groups in the coming year. 

Part of the statement was a list of 
the rights of youth. These rights, as 
-~ convention listed them, are: 

The right to a job, with vocation¢ . 
ost uice to help youth prepare for i 
The satisfaction of a job well Hoe 
should be a goal of youth. 

2. The right to abundant health, both 
mental and physical, as a part of suc- 
cessful living. 

That the school should be a labo- 
ratory for democracy and citizenship. 

4. The right of young people to look 
into and discuss controversial questions 
(subjects on which there is dis: igree- 
ment). 


Shirley T. Retires; 
Has Saved $3,000,000 


Shirley Temple, “that little darling” 


of the films, has retired at the ripe old 
age of eleven. The “darling” grew up, 
and no longer were her dimpled cheeks, 


her curly hair, her 
angelic expression, 
and her kittenish 
ways the box-office 
appeal they were 
when the talented 
little girl was 
younger. 

Shirley’s most re- 
cent picture, The 
Blue Bird, was a 
box-office failure. 
The 20th Century-Fox decided that her 
time, as a child charmer, was up. They 
made a cash settlement of $300,000 
with Shirley’s parents, and got their 
permission to cancel the contract that 
had another year to run. 

Shirley’s latest film, Young People, 
has been completed, and will be re- 
leased soon. 

During her five years as a box-office 
star, Shirley earned $5,000 a week; 
has saved $3,000,000. 

Her mother issued a statement saying 
she was glad that Shirley was withdraw- 
ing from the films now, because she 
wanted her daughter to have the kind 
of normal companionship most girls 
and boys get through their school years. 
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Shirley as she 
looks today 
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peantie for Junior S« holastic by Kate Tracy 


Youth and hides Meet 


College Boys Guests 
of General Motors 
They ask questions 


“The America of the future is man’s 
to make. It may be very much like the 
world of today and, again, it may be 
even better than the world envisioned 
in the Futurama. That is the challenge 
to youth of today.” 

The speaker was Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. He was addressing 400 men 
students, from 80 colleges and from sev- 
eral apprentice and training schools. 
The students were guests at the “Forum 
of Youth and Industry,” held last week 
in the General Motors Exhibit Building 
at the opening of the New York World's 
Fair. 

See “Futurama” 

The students went to the Fair on Mr. 
Sloan’s invitation. In the afternoon they 
made a tour of the Fair Grounds. They 
took a 20-minute ride through the Gen- 
eral Motors Futurama. This exhibit 
shows what the “World of Tomorrow” 
may be like. To see it, you sit in a com- 
fortable chair which is one of several 
hundred moving belt. This takes you 
past the whole “World of Tomorrow” 
in miniature model form. 


In the evening the students attended 
a dinner which marked the opening of 
the General Motors Exhibit for the 1940 
season. Mr. Sloan, their host, was one 
speaker. Other prominent men who 
spoke were William S. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors; Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Ernest M. 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; and General Hugh S. Johnson, 
newspaper columnist and former N.R.A. 
chief in the early years of the New Deal. 

After their speeches, the six men an- 


swered questions which had _ been 
turned in by the students. Here are a 
few of the questions and answers: 


Question: Has industry reached 
peak of expansion — or are there new 
horizons? 


Answer (by Mr. Kettering): Cer- 
tainly it has not reached its peak. I 
don’t think we've got started yet. We're 
just in the covered-wagon days. 

Mr. Kettering meant by this that there 
are many new industries to be built up. 
New products will be invented, new 
factories will be built, and there will be 
new jobs. Many of the newer industries 
have been discussed in Junior Scholas- 
tic’s “Man Advancing” theme articles 
during the past 32 issues. 

More Goods for People 


Question: What can industry do to- 
ward raising the standard of living by 
making it possible for more people to 
buy more? 


Answer (by Dr. Compton): The only 
way more people can buy more is for 
more people to produce more. The only 
way we can produce more is to improve 
our process of production and produce 
more efficiently. The next question is 
distribution. The gains from more effici- 
ent production must be passed along 
three ways: to the consumer in lower 
prices, to the worker in higher wages, 
to the investors in more profits. 

Question: Can | get along as well in 
business if I follow high social and eth- 
ical standards as I could if I didn’t? 

Answer by (General Johnson): 
There’s no question at all about that. 
A crook can get along for a little while, 
but no one gets along anywhere in 
America by low ethic al standards. No 
one gets along better in industry than 
the man with high ethical standards. 
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DIVING FROM THE DOCK and the top of a barge into the 
contaminated waters of New York Harbor. Photo above represents 
a common scene along the waterfront during hot summer months. 


LL ot us 


sports, 


favorite 
hobbies 


have OUI 


games, and 
These 
the general heading of PLay or Rec- 
REATION 


pastimes. come under 


The desire play is an instinct, 
which means it is something we get 
naturally at birth. You have noticed 
with little children that play takes 
up most of their waking hours. When 
infants small children are not 
sleeping and eating, they are playing. 

As vou well know, the 


play doesn't end with infancy. 


and 


desire to 
But 
as soon as you pass infancy, life be- 
comes something more than a round 
of eating, sleeping and _ playing. 
Work comes into your life to take its 
place as one of the essentials of good 
living 


Work and Play 


The main difference between work 
and play is that work is something 
we do (a) provide us with the 


food, clothing and other necessities 
of life; (b) to help others in the big 
social co-operative ) task of making 


life better for everybody. 
when we have 
take its 


It is only work to 


do that play « can rightful 
place in our lives 

work to do. Your main 
work at present is in school — the job 
of learning how to live healthfully 
and to do the things that will en- 
able you to take vour pl ice in the 
world of working adults. 

No doubt some of the work you do 
in schvol and out of school gives you 
so much pleasure that it seems “just 
like playing.” That's true with many 
adults, too. They enjoy their work so 


You have 
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Recreation 


Play Is An Important 
Part of Life Today 


much that they look forward eagerly 
to the start of each working day. It is 
a wonderful thing for a person to 
find the work which so well suits him 
and for which he is so well suited. 
Now the title of this article — the 
final article in our series of 32 on the 
‘Man Advancing” theme — is REecrE- 
ATION. The verb form is recreate. The 
word create means to produce or do 
something that you have thought up 


yourself. When you use create with 





WPA 
LEADERS in recreation are taught handi- 
craft, athletics and all recreational activi- 
ties. Photo above shows group of WPA 
recreational leaders working on circus 
equipment at a play center, Topeka, Kans. 


¢ ‘ ws - 
NEW SWIMMING POOLS provide PB ., i “swim- 


for city youth. Photo above shows section of the 
large Astoria Pool, under Triborough Bridge, beside East River. 





the prefix re, it means “to give fresh 
life to.” 

By this you can see that the word 
recreation is well suited as a syno- 
nym for the word play. Recreational 
activities 
work, se that we can return to our 
work with renewed, or fresh, life. 

By understanding the true mean- 
ing ‘of the word recreation, you are 
better able to judge the v ‘alue of the 
things people do with their leisure. 


give us change from our 


Use of Leisure 

It is a poor sort of recreation to 
listen to the radio for hours on end, 
day after day. It is a poor sort of 
recreation to watch pm rs playing 
games all the time, if you don't play 
voursell It is a poor sort of recrea- 
tion to go to the movies time and 
again, simply because you “don't 
know what to do with yourself.” 

Do things yourself, if you want to 
get real bene fits and real pleasure 
from recreation. Let your curiosity to 
know things lead you into reading 
more and more. Take up hobbies that 
wili give you practice in making 
things When your interest wanes in 
a hobby, put it aside and try some- 
thing else. 

Choose your movies and radio pro- 
grams with discrimination (choosing 
those you are likely to e njoy ). Learn 
from your te achers and parents 
about the kind of radio entertain- 
ment they enjoy. Some older person, 
whose judgment you trust, may lead 
you to apprec iate many new things 
you never had thought about. Give 
new and unfamiliar things a trial. 

In this way, your standards of ree- 
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reation will advance. As your mind 
develops and you acquire new expe- 
riences, your ideas about movies, ra- 
dio, reading and other recreations 
will change. That is part of the proc- 
ess of “growing up. 

All through history there were 
times when play or recreation was 
looked upon as being sinful and a 
waste of time. In our own American 
history, the “black period” for recrea- 
tion came early — with the arrival of 
the Puritans. — 

The Puritans were opposed to 
sports, games, and popular amuse- 
ments. Why? Part of their attitude 
can be traced back to fourteenth- 
century England. The people of 
wealth and position were the only 
ones who could afford to play. All 
others — the great mass of people — 
had to work too hard and too long. 
They resented the merry-making of 
the rich. The Puritans were the lead- 
ers in the protest against the way 
the rich lived. 

The Puritans brought this attitude 
to America with them. It was part of 
their religion. Of course, we must 
remember that the early colonists had 
a tremendous amount of werk to do. 
They were constantly faced with the 
danger of starvation and Indian at- 
tacks. 

They stopped work on Sabbath, 
when compulsory church attendance 
was the rule. After church service, 
there was plenty of time for play 
and sports. But the laws of the Puri- 
tans prohibited anything like this. 








N. Y. City Park Department 


EVER PLAY PADDLE TENNIS? It’s great fun, played on a court half the size of a 


regular tennis court. It’s a fine game for playgrounds and schools. Rules are same as tennis. 





FSA photo by Shahn 
MUSIC is one of the most satisfying forms 
of recreation. These boys are in the school 


band at Red House, West 


Virginia. 





U. 8. Housing Authority photo by Sekaer 


SHUFFLEBOARD was a forbidden game in Massachusetts and Connecticut in early 
colonial times. P.:oto above shows modern concrete shuffleboard courts built as part of 


recreational 
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facilities of the Parklawn housing project at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


As other immigrants settled in the 
colonies, they brought with them 
different ideas about play. They be- 
lieved that dancing, games, and so- 
cial gatherings were worth while. 

It was not until comparatively re- 
cent times that play and recreation 
became a part of education. Now all 
our schools look upon recreation as 
necessary to good health. 

In the matter of games, you are 
encouraged to play in team games so 
that you strer igthen your sense of 
sportsmanship, learn to take defeat 
gracefully, and wear victory mod- 
estly. 

You are encouraged to learn indi- 
vidual games, like tennis, handball, 
badminton, golf, archery, table ten- 
nis, paddle tennis, and others which 
you can enjoy all through a life. 

Today Americans have more op- 
portunity for play than any other 
people in history. Science and indus- 
try have provide -d the equipment to 
play with, and the government has 
provided the places to play. 

In recent years, Federal, State and 
tocal governments have built many 
new playg grounds, swimming pools, 
picnic and camping grounds, gymna- 
siums, school theatres and stadiums. 
(See map of national parks on p. 2.) 

Schools are taking the lead in 
teaching and supervising today’s rec- 
reation. 

WPA recreational leaders have in- 
creased the public interest in the 
arts, the theater, and folk- 
dancing. 

Semi-public and private institu- 


music, 


tions like the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 


churches and clubs continue the good 
work in recreation that they have 
been doing for many years. 
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The Pony That Would Not Be Ridden 


A Story About Lord Ronald and His One Rider 


E was cobby and round and 
H well fed, he was kind and 

sweet-tempered and strong— 
but nobody wanted him! He spent 
his days and his nights in a field 
where sheep were pastured, on the 
side of a hill. 

He would stand with his stocky 
pony’s legs well planted, a wisp of 
hay dangling from the side of his 
mouth, and stare at his companions, 
the sheep. Only one thing was lack- 
ing to him, and that was a pair of 
girl’s legs he used to know. There 
had been hands too, thin young girl's 
hands, on whose smooth palms he 
had mumbled with his sensitive up- 
per lip for sugar. The voice that be- 
longed to these legs and hands had 
been high and clear. Sometimes a 
silky mane mingled with his own. 

He had no definite longing for 
these but the memory of them some- 
times stirred in him, though it was 
two years since they were lost to him. 
He had a grand appetite. It was this 
that Farmer Goslett resented. There 
he was, Lord Ronald, a useless ani- 
mal, eating the good hay and oats 
that might have fattened the young 
bullocks. 

He was a nuisance and he was an 
expense and he was no earthly use. 
Goslett did not know what to do 
about him. He had come by him in 
this way. 


A family from South Africa had 
taken the dower house on a near-by 
estate for a term of years. There had 
been several schoolboys in the fam- 
ily and a little girl of eight. She was 
a delicate little thing but full of life. 
She was eager for a pony of her own 
and gave her father no peace until he 
bought one for her. The parents had 
been anxious to find a thoroughly re- 
liable pony and it had been ‘Goslett 
himself who had put this little Lord 
Ronald in their way. He was a hand- 
some pony w ith a kind of sturdy 
nobility in his lines and he was guar- 
anteed not to misbehave. He never 
had. He and the little girl became a 
familiar sight on the roads, he round- 
ed and sturdy, she thin, her lank 
dark hair clinging about her neck and 
shoulders. She had a long, pointed 


This story is reprinted from The Sacred 
Bullock and Other Stories, by permission 
of Little, Brown & Co. 
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By Mazo de la Roche 


face, large, rather startled-looking 
blue eyes, and a mouth always ready 
to widen in a broad smile that show- 
ed two rows of lovely little teeth. 

She was almost always smiling 
when she rode. She looked as happy 
as a foal in a spring meadow, but the 
servants in the house said that her 
governess found her a handful and 
that she sometimes had tantrums 
that upset the whole household. Per- 
haps she had them because her health 
wasn't good. Every now and then she 
had a bout of illness. The neighbor- 
hood had so taken her delicacy for 
granted that everyone was shocked 
when one morning, after the family 
had lived four years in the dower 
house, the news came that she had 
died the night before. 

For four years she had cantered 
and galloped across the fields and 
along the roads on her pony. She had 
grown from a little thing of eight to 
a long-legged child of twelve. There 
had been something about her that 
had caught the eye and held it. When 
she was gone people spoke tenderly 
of her and it was some time before 
she was forgotten. 








Her parents could not endure the 
house. They left their sons in Eng- 
land and went back to South Africa. 
They were not missed nearly so much 
as their child was. 


The father had given the pony to 
Goslett because he had wanted to 
make sure of a kind home for him. 
Goslett said that his own young 
daughter would be glad to have him 
for riding to school. He thought to 
himself that he might make good use 
of him for light work on the farm. 


But the first time that Lord Ronald 
felt Mary Goslett’s fat legs pressed 
to his sides he refused to move. She 
coaxed and petted him, but he hated 
the feel of her fat hands on his neck. 
When she spoke to him he quivered 
with displeasure. Her father and the 
laborer who worked for him shouted 
to her to give him a taste of the whip. 
Mary did, but Lord Ronald stiffened 
himself against the blows and did 
not budge. Not with ears laid back 
and an expression of willful mulish- 
ness, but simply as though he could 
not bring himself to move. 

Then they coaxed him with sugar 
and carrots, the two men pushed him 
from behind, but nothing would in- 
duce him to move. They tried him 





Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


A thin hand touched his mane, then slid up over his cheek. 
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again the next day and the next and 
the next, but neither beatings nor all 
the tricks they heard of from the 
neighbors were of any use. He stood 
like the shapely statue of a pony. 
Mary Goslett was bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

The village children jeered at her. 
“The pony won't have naught to do 
with you, Mary. Him’s used to little 
lady ridin’ him!” 

When Goslett put the pony be- 
tween shafts it was just the same. He 
planted his feet on the ground and 
nothing could move him. 


He would trot back to his friends 
the sheep after each trial with a 
gentle beam in his eyes, whether his 
sides were ridged with welts or the 
sweetness of sugar lay on his tongue. 

It became a joke among the neigh- 
bors that Goslett’s pony felt itself so 
far above him that it refused to do 
his bidding. In spite of his usual good 
sense he began to resent what seem- 
ed the pony’s feeling of superiority. 
He said to his wife: 

“It's swank and no mistake. I’ve a 
mind to lather him till he drops 
where he stands.” 

“No,” she answered, “his heart is 
just longing for his young lady and 
he won't stand for any other rider. 
It's a disappointment for our Mary, 
but you musn’'t beat him any more. 
Folks will only laugh at you.” 


Line RONALD was not beaten 
again, but Goslett now made up his 
mind to sell him. He took him to a 
horse fair at a distance where no one 
had heard of his stubborness. He had 
groomed him until he shone. His 
mane and tail were bright with en- 
ergy. His large blue- beown eyes had 
a friendly beam in them. There was 
none other such handsome pony at 
the fair. 

But it was the same old story. 
When the would-be _ purchaser 
mounted him Lord Ronald turned 
into a statue that nothing could 
bring to life until once more the 
saddle was empty. Then he turned 
his glowing eyes from face to face, 
his velvet nostrils quivered against 
the damp air, and his small hoof 
pawed eagerly, as though he would 
be off. 

“What d’ye think I want?” cried 
the would-be purchaser. “A hobby- 
horse?” 

Goslett was angry. He led Lord 
Ronald home with his heart full of 
resentment. He turned him into a 
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field and ignored him for the rest of 
the summer. 

Goslett got to hate the pony. He 
would have given him away, but 
nobody wanted him. 

Now, two years after Lord Ronald 
had come into his possession a gypsy 





A gypsy offered to buy him. 


offered to buy him. He had been 
passing in his cart and had seen the 
pony standing shapely and alert gaz- 
ing across the hills. He had got out 
of the cart and gone to the farm gate 
and leant on it, chirruping and talk- 
ing in his gypsy lingo to the pony. 
He had made some inquiries about 
him, learned how he would allow 
no one to ride him. Now he stood 
with Goslett at his side, looking him 
over. His slender dark hands moved 
over Lord Ronald’s body like two 
brown monkeys intent on mischief. 
His soft eyes looked up sideways 
into Goslett’s face. 

“I'll buy him of you,” he said, and 
he offered a sum so low that Goslett 
could have knocked him down for 
his cheek. This pony, this handsome 
Scottish pony with his powerful 
loins, his lovely shoulders, his coat 
that was like polished steel, when 
he was groomed, though now it was 
muddy and burrs clung in his mane, 
to be sacrificed as a gift to a sly 
SYPsy- 

“’Tis no use buying him,” growled 
Goslett. “He'd not go for ye. He'll 
go for no man.” 

“He'll go for me,” said the gypsy. 

Goslett turned his slow gaze on 
him. He said: 

“Tll not have him treated cruel.” 

The gypsy showed his pointed 
teeth. “I know a trick or two,” he 
said. “But I'd not hurt him.” 

“You don’t know him. Get on his 





back and you'll see what I mean. 
He’s stubborn to the bone. No trick 
of yours would budge him. But I 
don’t want him hurt.” 

“You want to keep him for the rest 
of his days, eating his head off, eh?” 

The gypsy smiled into Goslett’s 
face. Then he placed his hands on 
Lord Ronald’s back and sprang, light 
as a panther, mounting him. He laid 
his slim body along the arch of the 
pony’s neck and whispered in his ear. 

The effect was startling. Lord Ron- 
ald rose, as though touched by some 
secret spring, and stood erect on his 
hind legs. He stood so straight that 
it seemed he must fall backward at 
the next moment. 

“By gum! You've done it!” mutter- 
ed Goslett. “You’ve made him move!” 

Slowly, like a trained horse, Lord 
Ronald lowered himself until once 
more he stood on his four legs. He 
was trembling and sweat had turned 
the color of his hide from steel to 
iron. 

“Now you've done so much, wh 
don’t ye make him go with ye?” de- 
manded Goslett. “A lot of good he'll 
be to ye, standin’ on his hind legs 
like a circus pony!” 

The gypsy slid to the ground. 
“Time enough later on. But you see 
I can make him move. He knows he’s 
met his master.” 

“Well,” growled Goslett, sullenly, 
“I'll take your offer. And I say you're 
a queer pair and I wish you luck 
with each other.” 


‘ion gypsy promised to come back 
in three days with the money. Other 
gypsies were coming then with their 
caravan and they would take Lord 
Ronald away. 

Goslett would be glad to see the 
last of the pony but he wished he 
might have got rid of him in some 
other fashion. He had disliked the 
way he had broken into a sweat and 
trembled when the gypsy was on his 
back. He felt that he had almost 
sooner put a bullet through him and 
bury him in the pasture than to see 
him led off by the gypsy. Still money 
was money and in these hard days 
he needed it all too badly. 

He and the gypsy stood talking 
a moment in the trampled mud out- 
side the gate before they went their 
different ways, the gypsy dark and 
slender, a neckerchief tied about his 
throat, driving off in his cart, the 
farmer fair and thickest, his sturdy 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
calves in leather leggings, trudging 
off with his sheep dog following at 
his heels. Neither turned to look back 
at Lord Ronald. 

He stood watching their departing 
figures, his large eyes dilated, one 
hoof pawing nervously at the frosty 
grass, the hairs of his mane and tail 
seeming separately alive. 

The road ran through the farm 
and the laborer was now crossing it 
carrying the noonday feed for the 
poultry which were in the meadow 
next Lord Ronald’s pasture. As the 
laborer crossed the road with his 
bucket he was met by a flock of 
white leghorns that surged about him 
like a wave. They chanted their joy 
in his coming and a group of tur- 
keys came, trailing their dark feet 
and crying plaintively for their share. 
The ducks left their pond across the 
road and rocked after the farmhand, 
all but two who slumbered with 
heads tucked under wings among the 
reeds at the edge of the pond. 

Lord Ronald was usually fascin- 
ated by the feeding of the poultry, 
putting his nose over the hedge and 
whickering to the man to make haste 
with the meal for himself and the 
sheep. But now he stood unmoved by 
the clatter of the hens or by the on- 
coming sheep. Every now and again 
a tremor of fear shook him. 


At last the man came and put 
down meal for him and for the 
sheep. 

“Coom along then, pony! S’all I 
give yer feed to the sheep?” 

But he would not go. 

All day the fog cloaked the coun- 
tryside. The hills might have been 
plains for all that was visible of them. 
Out of the fog came the sounds of 
the hens and the sheep and the 
breathless gurgling of a little stream 
that hastened through the grass. 

The pony had not made a fresh 
hoof-print since the gypsy had slid 
from his back when the sun freed 
itself from the mantle of fog and 
showed a crimson disc beyond the 
mountains of Wales. The sky turned 
a pale blue like a tranquil lake and 
birds came from every tree and 
hedge to seek a grain of sustenance 
before the night. 

But the night did not bring dark- 
ness. The full moon sailed out on the 
clear lake of the sky. Lord Ronald’s 
shadow was black as a bat beside 
him. He bent his head to look, as 
though for the first time in his life 
he were conscious of it. The shadow 
turned away its head and the pony 
trembled in fear. An owl flew out of 
the hedge and began to strut up and 
down in front of him, dropping its 
wings and making low, tremulous 
sounds, 
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A thin hand touched his mane, 
then slid up over his cheek to his 
forelock. Fingers began delicately to 
draw out the burrs that clung there. 
As the burrs were dropped they did 
not fall straight to the ground but 
drifted, as though on a breeze, out of 
sight. Lord Ronald lowered his head 
and pressed it toward the fluttering 
hand. He gave a sharp whicker of 
delight. 

Now he felt a bridle being put on 
him with a touch so caressing as to 
be almost unbearable. A bit was 
slipped into his mouth from which 
he sucked a new and dazzling power. 
He pawed the ground. He could 
scarcely wait for the thin legs to be- 
stride him. He felt their taut pressure. 
He felt the familiar lift to the bridle 
and they were off! 


The sheep ran to the farthest cor- 
ner of the meadow, bundling them- 
selves close together, baaing in con- 
sternation. This was not the pony 
they knew. This was a strange steed 
that flashed across the pasture scarcely 
seeming to touch it. As he flew he 
gave a neigh that echoed like a 
trumpet among the hills. 

“That there pony’s off his feed,” 
observed the farm laborer next day. 

“Twill do him no harm to fast a 
bit,” answered Goslett, but he went 
that afternoon to have a look at him. 

Lord Ronald stood just where the 
gypsy had left him. It seemed that 
he had not moved from the spot 
where his small hoofs were planted. 
He gave his usual look ef beaming 
intelligence at the farmer. His nos- 
trils were red as though he had been 
racing. 

“Tis a pity you've such a bad 
nature,” said Goslett, “for you're 
handsome, and no mistake.” 

He thought that the laborer must 
have pulled the burrs from his mane 
and groomed the mud away, and he 
was surprised. 

The next day the pony still re- 
fused to feed and stood in the self- 
same spot. Goslet was glad that the 
gypsy was coming tomorrow to take 
him away. 

But when tomorrow came and they 


| went to the pasture he was not there. 
| The fog was heavy and they plodded 
| through it searching every corner, 


peering for breaks in the hedge. 
The sheep folowed them in a body. 
There was a strange light in their 
yellow eyes, as though they knew 
something they wanted to tell. 
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America’s Youth—1940 
A “March of Time” Film 


are 21 million young men and 


ie the United States today there 
women between the ages of 16 
and 24. 

What are they doing? Going to 
school?Working on farms or in in- 
dustry? Or are they une mployed? 

Where do they live? How’s their 
health? How do they spend their 
money? Their spare time? 

What are their problems? What 
do they want and need? 

Such questions as these and their 
answers are brought out in this new 
March of Time film release. It is a 
cross-section picture of America’s 
Youth today. And America’s Youth 
today are very important because 
they will be the leaders of tomorrow. 

The young people pictured in the 
film are a little older than you. For 
this very reason their lives and prob- 
lems should be of particular interest 
to you. In a few years you will be in 
their shoes, so to spe ‘ak. What sort 
of shoes are they? And how do they 
fit? 

For this cross-section picture of 
American youth, the March of Time 
editors have taken several case his- 
tories from the files of the American 
Youth Commission in Washington. 
This commission is made up of lead- 
ers in sociology, industry, and edu- 


MAKE MINE CHOCOLATE: No mat- 


ter what they do with most of their time, 
America’s youth spends some of it at the 
corner drug store, sipping sodas and talking. 
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cation. It is not connected with the 
U. S. Government and is supported 
by private funds from interested in- 
dividuals. Its purpose is to study 


youth problems. 


Of the 21 million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 21, 1,200,- 
000 are e mrclied in 1600 U. S. colleges 
and universities. Many of them earn 
all or part of their expenses. 

Of the 19,000,000 outside college, 
one out of every thirty has a “white- 
collar job"—a job in an office in the 
city. He earns from $15 to $25 a 
week, but it takes nearly every cent 


JOBS WANTED: Most colleges have 


employment offices to help students get 
jobs and pay their way through college. The 
National Youth Administration (NYA) 
co-operates with colleges in providing jobs. 
of this to keep up the neat appear- 
ance his job demands and to pay his 
living expenses. 

Most of the boys who do leave the 
farm go to work in industry. There 
are two million of these semi-skilled 
workers in U. S. industry today. Carl 
Coslick is typic ‘al of these. He earns 
$18 a week, which is more than the 
average for skilled labor. He pays $3 
a week for a room at the Y. M. C. A., 
and budgets his food expenditures 
and other expenses so that he saves 
a dollar a week. He goes to night 
school once a week and studies elec- 
trical engineering. Some day he 
hopes to land a better job. 

One fourth of America’s young 
people between the ages of 16 and 
21 are not in college or high school, 
and do not have jobs. They are the 
principal concern of our nation’s 
leaders. 

Warren Harper is typical of this 
unemployed group. He is 18 years 
old and has never had a steady job. 
He used to get up early and spend 
the whole day looking for a job, but 
lately he has become discouraged. 

Warren's problem is one which is 
hard to solve; but many people and 
organizations are trying to solve it. 

The Government, through the Na- 
tional Youth Administration (NYA) 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) is helping many young peo- 
ple to develop their talents and get 
jobs. 
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SEMESTER TEST 





QUESTIONS BASED ON ISSUES OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SINCE FEBRUARY 1, 1940 





Part A: Headline News 
This Headline News test is divided into two sections: (1) 
Names in the News; (2) Places in the News. There are 10 
items in each, a total of 20 to be checked. Score 5 points for 
each one correctly checked. Total 100 points. 


1. NAMES IN THE NEWS: In Column | are ten names. 
Opposite the names, in Column 2, are ten descriptions, each 
wt 1 a number in iront. The names and descriptions are not 
properly matched. Match them by writing the proper num- 
ber on the line before each name in Column 1. 


Column 1 Column 2 
..Charles Evans Hughes 1. Hero of “The Yearling.” 


. .Mohandas K. Gandhi 2. District Attorney, New York 
County; candidate for Republi- 
can nomination for President. 


. Cordell Hull 
Thomas E. Dewey 


3. Leader of India’s Nationalists. 
. Pitched a no-hit baseball game 
on the first day of the season. 

. George Norris 


... Sumner Welles 3. Senator famed for defense of de- 
...Charles F. Kettering mocracy. 


. Chief Justice of Supreme Court. 


Invented glmite, new explosive. 
.. Jody . U. S. Secretary of State. 
... Bob Feller 9. Visited Europe for our State De- 
partment. 


Lester Barlow 10. General Motors’ vice-president. 


2. PLACES IN THE NEWS: Check the right ending to 


each of the following ten statements: 


The Balkan nation, noted for wheat, oil fields, and the 
control of shipping on the Danube River is (a) Yugoslavia; 
(b) Rumania; (c) Albania; (d) Greece; (e) Turkey. 

Germany gets most of its iron ore from (a) Italy; (b) 
Russia; (c) Bulgaria; (d) Sweden; (e) Norway. 

In order to explore the possibilities of peace in Europe, 
a high official of our State Department this winter visited 
(a) France, Italy, Germany, and Great Britain; (b) Asia, 
Africa, and Australia; (c) Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 

Territory ceded to Russia by Finland as the price of 
peace included (a) Petsamo; (b) Narvik; (c) Viborg; (d) 
Helsinki; (e) the Aaland !slands. 

The chief defense of Finland against invasion was (a) 
the Mannerheim Line; (b) the West Wall; (c) the Maginot 
Line; (d) the English Channel; (e) the Alps. 

Mussolini and Hitler met for an international conversa- 
tion this spring at (a) Ceneva; (b) Paris; (c) Brenner 
Pass; (d) Berchtesgaden; (e) Rome. 

Silver Lake, Colorado, is famous as the town where (a) 
Clark Gable was born; (b) “Gone with the Wind” opened; 
(c) wind blew away a lake and left thousands of carp high 
and dry; (d) the food stamp plan was first tried. 

The Republican and Democratic National Conventions 
for the nomination of Presidential candidates will soon be 
held in (a) Palm Beach, Fla., and Long beach, Calif.; (b) 
Cincinnati, O., and Pittsburgh, Pa.; (c) Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Chicago, IIl.; (d) El Paso, Tex., and St. Louis, Mo. 

The Lake Shore Limited, crack New York Central train 
on the New York to Chicago run, jumped the tracks and 
crashed, killing 30, at (a) Niagara Falls, N. Y.; (b) Little 
Falls, N. Y.; (c) Beaver Falls, Pa.; (d) Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Great Britain recently ordered all British merchant ships 
to clear out of (a) the Arctic Ocean; (b) the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; (c) the Gulf of Mexico; (d) South China Sea. 
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Part B: “Man Advancing” Articles 
The following statements are based on the ““Man Advancing” 
series of theme articles that have appeared in Junior Schol- 
astie this semester. Check the right ending to each state- 
ment. Score 10 points each. Total 100 points. 


FOOD STORAGE 


1. One of the newest and most successful methods of storing 
foods is (a) to wrap it in cellophane; (b) to pickle it in 
brine; (c) to store it in sawdust; (d) to dip it in paraf- 
fine; (e) to quick-freeze it for storage in refrigerator 
lockers. 


HYDROPONICS 


2. Food for the Pan American Airways station at Wake 
Island is grown (a) on a 200-acre farm; (b) on trees; 
(c) on the side of a hill; (d) in California; (e) in tanks 


containing water and chemicals. 


DRUGS 


3. The development of new sulfa drugs has reawakened the 
interest of doctors in the healing possibilities of (a) 
chemicals; (b) heat; (¢) x-rays; (d) ultra-violet rays; 
(e) serums. 


HIGHWAYS 

4. The safest automobile highways are built (a) over old 
railroad tracks; (b) by the Federal Government; (c) for 
cars traveling 80 miles an hour; (d) with a curb or a 
— of grass separating the traffic flow; (e) a brick or 


asphalt surface. 


RAILWAYS 


5. The leading authority on the subject of railroads in the 
U.S. Senate is (a) Franklin D. Roosevelt; (b) Burton K, 
Wheeler; (c) Neville Chamberlain; (d) James J. Audu- 
bon; (e) Paul Ehrlich. 


AIRWAYS 


6. Commercial airlines recently completed a full year of 
flying without (a) carrying any women passengers; (b) 
making any money; (c) aid from the government; (d) 
a single fatal accident; (e) gasoline. 


BRIDGES 


7. The bridge that is being built across Lake Washington at 
Seattle is built with (a) a steel arch; (b) a suspension 
cable; (c) a wooden roof; (d) concrete pontoons; (e) 
iron cantilevers. 


TUNNELS 


8. The longest railway tunnels in the world are bored 
through (a) the Rocky Mountains; (b) the Andes; (c) 
the Alps; (d) the Mississippi River bed; (e) Yerba 
Buena in the Golden Gate Harbor. 


NEWS LANES 


9. Newspapers can be published in the home by means of 
a radio set equipped for (a) television; (b) facsimile; 
(c) teletype; (d) telephone; (e) linotype. 


RADIO 


10. Radios equipped for frequency modulation (a) do not 
play phonograph records; (b) are free from static and 
interference; (c) must be played with earphones; (d) 
sell for as little as $1 each; (e) carry no advertising. 
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HEN you develop a picture, 

you place the exposed film in 

a solution. As soon as the pic- 
ture appears on the film you remove 
the film from the developing solution, 
wash it, and then place it in a fixing 
bath. If the developed film is not 
fixed it will soon fade. 

When you read, the facts which 
you learn may be soon forgotten un- 
less you can treat them with a sort of 
“mental” fixing bath to make them 
last. The best way to retain important 
tacts is to use them immediately in a 
numbei of different ways. These 
memory exercises are our “mental” 
fixing bath. 

Read the article “Take a Picture” 
on this page. Then do the exercises 
below. These exercises will give you 
practice in fixing facts. 

Answer the following questions by 
writing your answers in the space 
provided: 

1. The article lists three interesting 
subjects for pictures which are “all 
around” us. Name them: 

a. 
b. 
ie! s.giae st &e ee ese © CE eee 

2. Name three others: 

a. 
b. 
Oe 322 co Peta aie el ae ele wh 
8. What is nother te rm for a sharp 


pic ture? 


4. Name two causes of blur in pic- 
ture-taking. 
a. 
EPS tae eT PT ee 
5. How does a tripod or table pre- 
vent blur? 


“ee eee eee eee ewww eee 


6. What part of picture-taking is af- 
fected by distance settings and lens 
opening? 


7. What is the best way to make 
people relax when they are photo- 


g! aphed? 


8. Can cheap cameras take pictures 
which equal those of expensive cameras? 

You have probably noted already 
that our memory exercises for fixing 
the facts are questions to make sure 
that you understand what you read. 
Read over the article to check your 
answers. 
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TAKE A PICTURE! 
IV. Sharp Photographs 


VERY once in a while some 
famous photographer sets out 
to prove that beautiful pictures 

can be made with a very cheap cam- 
era. He wants to show that the 
camera is less important than the 
eyes and the brain of the person who 
is taking the picture. When we see 
the splendid photograph he is able 
to make with an inexpensive box 
camera, we learn that there is more 
to taking a picture than snapping the 
shutter. 

The best photographers are able 
to see something interesting in or- 
dinary everyday objects. You can 
learn to do this, too. 





Lippert 
A person being photographed is likely to 
be much more at ease if he is doing some- 
thing. Remember, also, to make the person 
the center of interest. Do not have him too 
far away from camera, because this would 
admit too much landscape into the picture. 


If you keep your eyes open, you 
will be surprised to find that there 
are interesting things all around you. 
Look! Here is a circle of boys play- 
ing marbles. There is an old- fashion- 
ed wicker chair on the porch, casting 
an interesting shadow on the wall. 
A few blocks away there is some 
construction going on, and a big der- 
rick is moving heavy loads. 

Once you become ‘observ ant, your 
pictures will improve. They will 
show more imagination. 

Don't put your camera away in a 
drawer until you go on a trip. Take 
pictures s at school, on the playground, 
in the neighborhood, in your club. 
Your friends will enjoy them. And 
some day, if they are good, they will 
be valuable to show how young peo- 
ple in 1940 looked. 

As soon as your friends and your 
tumily see that you like to take pic- 
tures, they will want you to take 
their portraits. But when you get 
your camera ready, they will ‘become 


very stiff. It is up to you to make 
them look natural. 


If you can photograph them while 
they are doing something, they will 
usually be relaxed, and at ease. 


In a portrait the center of inter- 
est is the person. Don't let a lot of 
other objects clutter up the scene. 
Otherwise, the picture will look con- 
fusing. Attention will be taken away 
from the main subject of the picture. 

One way of getting a nice plain 
background in an outdoor portrait 
is by lowering the position of the 
camera. The person's head will then 
appear against the sky if there is 
nothing to obstruct the view. An- 
other way is by posing him some dis- 
tance in front of a wall, so that the 
wall will be out of focus, while the 
person’s features are sharp. 

When we speak of a photograph 
as “sharp,” we mean that it is not 
fuzzy or blurred. You should try to 
get all of your pictures as sharp as 
possible. If you have a distance set- 
ting and lens opening on your camera, 
ask your camera dealer for a depth 
of field table. This will give you the 
distances within which all objects 
will be in focus, with a given dis- 
tance setting and lens opening. 

Learn all you can about the rules 





Lippert 
Here is an example of a group of boys at 
ease, though they are not doing anything 
in particular. But in a second they will be 
diving into the pool! 


of focusing. Nothing gives away a 
beginner so much as a poorly fo- 
cused picture. 

of blur is an un- 
steady camera. Brace the camera 
against your body and hold your 
breath while you snap the picture. 
For time exposures use a tripod ora 


table. 


Another cause 


—Lucy AsnyiAN 
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100 Years 


In 1840, England 
Sold First Stamp 


HE centenary (100th birthday) of 

the postage stamp was observed on 
May 6th. Postal authorities and stamp 
collectors throughout the world ob- 
served the occasion with special meet- 
ings, radio broadcasts and exhibits. 

Although postage stamps have been 
used for only 100 years, the postal sys- 
tem itself goes back almost 2,500 years, 
to the time of the Persian Empire. This 
early Persian postal system carried only 
government mail. The first postal sys- 
tem for private persons was that of the 
Roman Empire from 248 to 305 A.D. 

Not were there no postage 
stamps until 1840, but there were no 
envelopes either. Anyone who wanted 
to send a letter folded it up and handed 
it to the postman, together with the 
money to pay for its delivery. 

Rates were high, and increased with 
the distance the letter was going. In 
the early 1800’s the United States Post 
Office charged 6 cents for a single sheet 
of paper going not more than 30 miles, 
10 cents for one going between 30 and 
80 miles, and so on up to 25 cents for 
more than 400 miles. 

A British educator, Rowland Hill, led 
the campaign for the use of postage 
stamps. In 1837 he wrote a pamphlet 
called Post Office Reform. He urged 
that the stamps should be sold at a Sour 


only 


WHERE TO BUY 


WORLD'S SMALLEST air MAIL — LARGEST map 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS To study your 
_ -: 
stamps with, 
Free Stamp Mag- 
azine, together witb a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A rea) bargain, 
only 5c with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CoO., 
Dept 4. Little » Rock, Ark 


100 FOREIGN 
206 @. &. 


All DIFFERENT. 6c to Approval 
_KEILEN STAMP CO., J112 Bailey Ave., 








Applicants 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OLD U. re STAMPS 


Adam S. Bert * Parke Bidg. ° enema Pa. 


L 8 


melt ' ay A ween ATION SETS. Send 3c post- 


selection included. 


Mich. 


®® age. Interesting approval 


ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer 


150 


Bidg., Bay City, 


U. S. Commemoratives, ete., 
A. Grove, 


5e with Approvals. 
306s Blanchard, Seattle, Washington. 


CLASSIFIED 
STAMP COLLECTING 


SMOKY Mo ai Con rative 


stamp issued nd 33 I S. includ 








Largest U. 5 
ing commemoratiy 
To approval app! 
Dept. 8 Glew. 


. : revenues, et Catalogs T%« 
‘a ror rhan Stam 
{ 


p Company 


50 «FRE Album, 3 ~ Bullard, 268 


N 


$100 


BETTER 1 Approvals! U. 8. Packet catalog- 
ing $1. o nistate, Box 2, St. Paul, Minn, 
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of Stamps 


price, and that the rate should be the 
same for all distances within England, 
The first stamp was the one penny, 
printed in black ink on white paper. It 
showed a portrait of Queen Victoria. 

The One Penny Black went on sale 
May 6th, 1840, and in a very short time 
was followed by other British stamps. 
Within a few years nearly every large 
nation started to use stamps. The 


ee A eels in ene 


Queen Victoria on the 


Salvador’s new stamp, 
“One Penny Black” 


honoring Rowland Hill 


United States Government issued its 
first stamps in 1847, a 5-center showing 
Benjamin Franklin, and a 10-center 
showing George Washington. 

Before the issuance of the first U. S. 
stamp, several local communities — 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Boscawen, N. H.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Providence, R. I.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Millbury, Mass.; Lockport, 
N. Y.; and Tuscumbia, Ala. — issued 
stamps or stamped envelopes. 

This month, Great Britain and sev- 
eral other nations issued special stamps, 
commemorating the centenary of the 
postage stamp. The Salvador commemo- 
rative stamp is shown in cut above. 


INDIAN RELICS 


$1.00 








3@ GENUINE 
Holder, 


Indian Arrowheads 
Glenwood, Ark 


PHOTO FINISHERS 


20 REP RINTS 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 prints 
25e. 5x7 enlargements lic. 3—25c. Nordskog, 66, May- 

wood, Ill 
ANY eight exposure roll developed and printed with one 
enlargement, 25c. Our work guaranteed. We pay postage 
both ways. Fotocoe, P.O.B. 587, Bridgeport, Conn 
ROLL develop 1 and printed, two enlargements, 
kk r 25¢ coin. Photo Finisher 


Catalog. Geo. 








one in 
Station E, Box 


your snapshots in 
oped, & natural 
azingly beautiful 


natural colors! Roll de- 
color Prints, only 25¢. Reprints 3c. 


Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wis 
GARDENING 


Fertilizer. -Agents wanted 
s. Peterborough. Ontario. 








H ARDWOOD as shes Free cir- 


“AGENTS WANTED 
— for you wit 
*-roducts aw Prices 


sales outfit free 
Write quick. 770 





h Red Comet 
Proved seven 
good territory 
Red Comet Building 


Fire Control 
years. Splendid 
open. Exclusive. 
Littleton, Colo 


GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT 


LEARN Swing Piano 


Some 








Introductions; fills; 
ytl s. Quick mail course 
Swir Studio 


« 


fascinating 
Information free. Erskine 
Oakland, Calif 


ARCHERY _ 
H} oe ARTERS for hows 


Catalogue Free 
17 South State, Chicage 


BOATS 


Easy to build 


810 East lith St 











and arrows, materials and 
Instruction Book 50c. Archery, 


‘ 





ESKIMO Boat s. Seaworthy 
28, Atlanta, N. Y¥ 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
PIT HERS! Learn to throw curves, screwball knuckler, 


ete., $1.00, postpaid. John Fraser, 7325 N. Smith Street, 
Portiand, Oregon 


CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


UNITED STATES Government Photography Manual, 365 
pages, illustrated. Covers entire subject. Only 65c. 
Parks, 3001—2nd, South Arlington, Va, 





Marko Boats, 

















Dep’t of Fair Play 
and Accuracy 


TO THE EDITOR OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the April 8th issue, page 7, you 
state the weight of the Douglas bomb- 
ing plane as 70,000 tons. I know you do 
not mean that, because you state the 
correct weight (70 tons) in the caption 
on page 3. Your error. 

Matthew J. Ontko, Gordon Jr. H. 8., 
Washington, D. C 

Indeed, our error; our overweight! 

Thanks to others who wrote.—Ed. 


TO THE EDITOR OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the March 18th issue, page 4, you 
stated that the first emperor penguin to 
be brought north of the equator arrived 
in the U. S. on March 5, a gift of Ad- 
miral Byrd to the National Zoo in Wash- 
ington. 

On page 224 of Scout to E xplore, by 

Paul Siple, who was with Admiral Byrd 
on his second trip to the Antarctic, it is 
stated that Admiral Byrd brought back 
ten emperor penguins. They were taken 
to the Chicago Zoo, where they died 
after a month of a disease called 
mycosis. 


Lois Forman 
Auburn (Washington) Ir. 


TO THE EDITOR OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

In your issue of March 18th, you 
published two poems out of three sub- 
mitted by our school for the JSA De- 
partment. One of the published poems, 
“The Hebrews,” was written by Doris 
Jones, but you printed it with the name 
Nancy Officer, who wrote the third 
poem submitted. gyroiine a. staman 


Supervising Principal 
Riverton (N. J.) Public School 


Our apologies to Doris Jones, Nancy Of- 
ficer, and the Riverton School.—Ed. 


To THE EpIToR OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In regard to the statement which you 
made on page 2, May 6th issue, I think 
you made an error in a date, through the 
transposition of figures. You said: 

“In 1937, a treaty uniting Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark into one country 
was signed at this castle.” 

Obviously you meant to refer to the 
able political genius, Margaret, regent 
of Denmark and Norway, who brought 
Sweden under her sway by the Union 
of Kalmar in 1397. 

No harm meant, because I think yours 
is a fine magazine and I read it weekly. 

Elmer Alft, 


Peckham Jr. H. 8., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Semester Test 
Answers to test on page 12 
Part A. Headline News 
1. NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SS 62661024 7 
PLACES IN THE NEWS 
b, d, a, c, a, c, c, c, b, b. 
Part B. “Man Advancing” 
e, e, a, d, b, d, d, c, b, b. 
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The Sea 
By HELEN ROWELL 


Analy Union H. S., Sebastopol, Calif. 
Age 10. Grade 7. 


I think I'll go down to the sea tonight, 
To the angry, angry sea, 

And I'll watch it sputter, 

And hear it mutter 

As it reaches its foam to me. 

I'll watch it foam with anger, 

I'll hear it like thunder roar, 

It will try to reach me with foam fingers, 
But I'll be safe on shore. 


The Place | Didn’t Go 
By MARJORIE GARRISON 


Springfield, Mo., Junior H. S. 
Age 13. Grade 7. 


Dappy. D ADDY, can I go with 
you if | hurry?” 

“Yes, but hurry because I don't 
want to wait,” answered daddy brisk- 
ly. 

Hustling into my coat (the one 
that I don’t wear to school) I soon 
found daddy shining his shotgun as 
he sat on the running board of our 
car whistling with all his might. 

“Tm ready,” I said as I ran and 
tried to tie my shoe at the same time, 
hopping from one foot to the other. 

I reached the car, but he just sat 
whistling as if he C:dn’t hear me. So 
I said again: “I'm ready. Come on — 
Let's go. 

I said it a little louder this time. He 
just went on whistling, then hum- 
ming, then rubbing his gun, and he 
kept it up for about fifteen minutes. 
Then I walked up to him and said, a 
little angrily: 


“I thought you were ready to go. 


You told me to hurry so here I am.’ 
He looked at me then and smiled, 
and started whistling again and rub- 
bing his gun. I was almost mad 
enough to swallow him. When he got 
up I gave a great sigh of relief for 
I thought we were started, but to 
my great disappointment he went to 
the garage and sat down again. I 
was furious. I jumped up and down 
and cried, but he only kept whistling 
louder and louder, and shining his 
gun harder and harder. 
I knew that if I couldn't get him | 
to start in the next fifteen minutes 
that I would have to go back in “| | 





PINS 30: RINGS a 
Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write bor our attractrve free cataleg and select 
® beautihd pin or ring fer your clase or chub. 
Dept P METAL ARTS CO. tec. Rochester 
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house and dry the dishes and scrub 
the floor (and I didn’t want to). 

Well, my anger mounted until I 
went over in front of him and grab- 
bed his gun, and hollered as loud 
as I could: 

“Come on! Let's go, I'm ready.” 

He looked at me and asked smil- 
ing, “Go where?” 

This made me so-o-o irritated! I 
lay on the ground and cried until I 
was roaring like a furnace fire. Just 
as I was about to pull my _ hair, 
mother called, “Come on, Betty, and 
help me.” 

As I started for 
arose and said: 

“Come on, and let's go. I'm ready. 
Are you?” 

That made me so bitter I went to 
the house, dried the dishes and scrub- 
bed the floor, and I liked it. I never 
knew until later that he was only 
going to shine his gun. But I still re- 
member that I was angry with him. 


the door daddy 


Thriller 


By TECORA GIST 
The Columbian School, Cincinnati, O. 
Age 14. Grade 8 


l WAS dreadtully frightened one Au- 
gust afternoon last summer. Whenever 
my neighbor, Mrs. Stone, goes out, she 
caves her house key with me. One day 
Mrs. Stone went to a picnic at Fern- 
bank. She called me up and asked me 
to go to her apartment about two o'clock 
to empty her ice-box pan. It took me 
about five minutes to get to her home 
and when I got there her front window 
was open. I heard two voices 

The first voice said, “Put all the big 
jewelry in this large bag and all the 
small stuff in this little one.” 





“O. K.,” replied the second voice. 
“Hurry up and let’s get out of here.” 

Turning suddenly around and falling 
down five steps, I was up and on my 
way toward my mother. When I got 
home, I could only motion feebly and 
pull my mother back to Mrs, Stone's. 
We got there just in time to hear, “Tune 
in tomorrow for another chapter of “The 


Crispy Thriller.’ ” 


The Bumble Bee and Me 


By FLORENCE HEARD 


Myron J Michael School, Kingston, N. Y. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


I was sitting by a brook, in my cozy little 
nook, 
When I heard 
knee. 
And when I looked around, 
upon the ground, 

I was sitting on an angry bumble bee. 
I jumped up on my feet and started to 
retreat, 


a funny noise around my 


and glanced 


But the bumble bee was angry as could be, 

So I began to run, from this angry insect’s 
son, 

But the bumble bee was there right 
me. 

I have often heard of stings and other pain- 
ful things, 

But I’d never had the chance to meet a bee. 

Now I'm standing by the door and I guess 
I'll stand some more, 

For the bee was mighty 
stung me 


after 


mad when he 


Happy Vacation, JSA! 

Since this is the last issue of Junior 
Scholastic until September, the JSA Editor 
takes this opportunity to say “Happy Va- 
cation” to members, all others who sub- 
mitted their writing for this department, 
and all JSA readers 

Important Notice: If you have some- 
thing to submit for JSA consideration, do 
not hold it until next September. Send it 
in now. You will receive your JSA button 
promptly, if your work is accepted. Then 


it will be published in the Fall. 








ville, Tenn. 
THIRD PRIZE ($5): 
Ridge, N. J. 


163-12 43 Ave., Flushing, L. L., 
Francisco, Calif.; Ruth A. Mj 
726 Simonton St., Key West. Fla.; 


Steets, Jr., 25-31 St., 
Louisville, Ky.; Liberty Grellos, 





PLANTER’S PEANUT 


Winners of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest 
which closed April 29, 1940 are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE ($25) : Theodore D. Goldstein, 258 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
SECOND PRIZE ($15): Charles C. Wohlwend, Jr., 


Christiane Daney, 
gy PRIZES (15 of $1 each): 


Adele Lipton, 67 Passaic Ave., 
James H. Anderson, 304 Ridge St., Steelton, Pa.; Julienne N. Hallen, 


, Erie, Pa.; Jack Walker, 20 Glasgow St., 
on S. Broadway, Havana, IIL; 
N. J.: 


N. Y.; William Sakai, 
. Myers, R. F. D 1, 
; Thomas Stroud, 3942 Oak St., 
City, Mo.; Erie Eline Williams, 510 Popla: St., Georgetown, Ky.; 
Woodcliff, N. ].; 
' 840 Seventh St., 
and Wallace Janzen, 22012 West Randolph, Enid, Okla 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Route No. 3, Mary- 


429 Marlboro Road, Wood- 
Audine E. Austin, 2813 Raspberry 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mary Lyon, 
Passaic, 


1627 Post St., San 
Pa.; Hector Castillo, 
Kansas 
George 
7th St., 
Wyo.; 


Ambler, 


Lenora Fears, 1137 S 
Rock Springs, 
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Strolling Through the Park 


While strolling through the park one day, Mr. Flatfoot went 
from one gate to another, and walked over all the paths you see 
in the diagram below without either crossing any of them or walk- 
ing over the same path more thar. once. Take your pencil and try 
to trace Mr. Flatfoot’s route, making sure that you don’t retrace 


or cross over your line. 


Tally-ho! 


Here’s an animal hunt you 
can go on without a gun. Fill 
in the blank spaces in each 
line below with the name of 
an animal, and you'll have 
made a new word in each case. 





1S---L 
2.8 ----D 
3. C+---ER 
4.8$---TER 
o% T--+-+-+- S 


Behead the Word 
Now, if you wish, 
Behead a fish, 

And listen with intent. 
Once more behead, 

And find instead, 

A houseboat seaward bent. 





Word to the Wise 


In each of the following 
proverbs a word is missing. 
Fill in this word, and when 
you finish, the initial letters of 
the words you have filled in 
will spell something we are 
all looking for. 

A bird in the ———— is 
worth two in the bush 


Great oaks from littl———— 









































grow. 
goeth before a 
fall. 
A watched never 
boils. 
Food ‘for Thought It’s an wind that 


How many words can you make of the word EAT by the addi- 
tion of the letters given in the instructions below? The number of 
words we were able to get is given in parenthesis. There may be 
more! Score 1 for each word found and consider a total score of 
20 excellent indeed. 
EAT with B (3 words) 
EAT with D (1 word) 
EAT with F 
EAT with G (1 word) A 
EAT with H (2 words) 


(2 words) 





blows nobody good. 
Half a loaf is better than 


The —————_ bird catches 


the worm. 


A rolling 


no moss. 


gathers 


in time saves 
nine. 








Hidden Amusements 


In each of the following 
sentences is the name of a 
form of entertainment, such 
as singing, walking, reading. 
Look carefully at the first one, 
and you'll see the hidden 
amusement in italics. 

1. There was a panic on 
certain stock exchanges. 

2. The operation was suc- 
cessful. 
cakes 


3. Cassandra made 


for everyone. 
4. The Sudan is certainly 
hot this time of year. 





Joke of the Week 


This week’s JSA button for 
the “Joke of the Week” goes 
to Herbert Teitelbaum, Public 
School 167, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Here it is: 

Joe: “What's the difference 
between Kansas and Nebras- 
ka?” 

Moe: “I give up. 
the difference?” 

Joe: “Social Security.” 

Moe: “I don’t get it.” 

Joe: “Don’t worry, you will 
when you're 65.” 


What's 





Last Week's Answers 


Around and Around. Rig, pig, 
pie, tie, toe, top, ton, ten, hen, pen, 
pan, can, cat, bat, bag, rag, rig. 

How’s Your Geography? Wy- 
oming, Idaho, Ohio. 

What's the Name? 
Gwendolen, Brenda, 
Margaret, Winifred. 


Audrey, 
Henrietta, 


This Week's Answers 


Tally Ho! Scowl, shared, clamber, 
scatter, totters. 

Word to the Wise. The word is 
Happiness. 

Hidden Amusements. 
opera, drama, dance. 

Behead the Word. Shark, hark, 
ark. 


Concert, 




















e—_——_ CC 


MOVE 3 MATCHES SO THAT 
ONLY 6 SQUARES ARE LEFT ? 


Fun Parade 


ARRANGE MATCH BOX COVER AND 
TRAY AS SHOWN.STANDING IN FRONT 
OF THE TUNNEL GET THE TRAY THROUGH 


WITHOUT TOUCHING EITHER / 


(Hold 9 sheet of paper behind ff 
the tray, blow smartly inte a init y 
The paper aud the tray will i| \ 
go throveh) . a 

















Can you 





BLACK IN WITH A PENCIL THOSE PARTS OF THIS 
DESIGN MARKED WITH A SMALL CROSS , AND MAKE A 





SILHOVETTE OF AN ANIMAL 
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